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Based upon the early scientific studies of biologically oriented investigators, the belief was widespread that criminals are distinct physical types at birth (Lombroso 1897), are mentally defective due to poor heredity (Goddard 1914, Goring 1913), or are both mentally and physically defective (Hooton 1931, 1939). The implication was that crime can be controlled only by placing permanent constraints of some kind on the offender, or by killing him.
Somewhat later in impact, but of more lasting influence, were the psychodynamic formulations of Sigmund Freud (1963) and his followers (Abraham 1927, Abrahamsen 1960). Although Freud (1963, p. 14), in particular, was convinced that every child is born inherently antisocial, he did hold out the hope that its primitive instincts could be constrained by proper socialization, or even that a person who was already criminal could be rehabilitated by the appropriate therapy.
By contrast, the cultural deviance theory of Shaw and McKay, and the later theories to which it contributed, rejected the notion that delinquent impulses are either inherited or can be traced to antisocial impulses that are universal. Instead, they theorized that criminal acts are caused by learned beliefs that make crime an appropriate response to social conditions. The criminal is nothing more than a social individual who is behaving in accordance with the values and norms of his particular group. His behavior is simply an expression of conformity to cultural values and expectations that run counter to those of the larger society.
Not only was this view of human nature different from that of earlier theorists but it suggested that the social order is characterized by cultural conflict, not by consensus. Since criminal, no less than conventional, behavior is the product of learned values, there is no universal standard of good and bad shared by all people.
Shaw and McKay were not armchair theorists, however. They reached these conclusions only after conducting an empirical study of unparalleled proportions. Between 1920 and 1966, they gathered data on the demographic characteristics and ecological dispersion of thousands of official delinquents in several American cities: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Richmond. Their theory, as a result, represents an attempt to explain three major sets of facts that were reaffirmed repeatedly.
1.  Official delinquents are highly concentrated in the most delap-idated, least desirable areas of the city. Moreover, the official rate of delinquency declines steadily as one moves from the urban core to the suburban fringe.
2.   Hiph-delinauencv areas are characterized bv ohvsical deterioration,